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From Serajevo to the 


Peace Treaty 
1914 1920 


Only six years—but the most crowded years in the 
history of the world ! 


From the murder of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand at 
Serajevo to the final ratification of the Peace Treaty events 
fraught with the greatest significance followed each other 
with such rapidity that the clearest memory must require 
some aid in tracing even the most important of them. 


Ohe Gimes has prepared a complete brief Diary and 
Index of the War in which the full history of the great 
conflict is compressed into 178 clearly printed pages. 
Appendices give the total casualties and other useful 
statistics, and a magnificent Index, which has taken many 
months to prepare, ensures immediate access to any 
information required. 


The Times 
DIARY & INDEX OF THE WAR 


Is thus the briefest and most handy Reference Work 
dealing with the War. 


It is now ready, and may be obtained post free for £2 3s. 
from The Publisher, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 


Secure your copy of this invaluable work to-day 
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ROBERT WHATLEY. 


Tue following account of the Rev. Robert 
Whatley, though in itself inevitably some- 
what disjointed, may at least serve to con- 
struct a skeleton-history which be 
filled in by any further information that 
may come to light. His life was insignifi- 
cant—but not of his own design—and his 


' published works dull, yet his career is not of 


itself uninteresting if merely for the perti- 

‘nacity and insuccess with which he pursued 
aims. 

Whatley was born in the year 1691 or at 


‘the very end of 1690—the limit dates of 


Dec. 25, 1690, and Dec. 23, 1691, would 
appear to be given by a chance remark in 
his letter to Birch of Dec. 24, 1765 (B.M., 


Add. MSS. 4321, fol. 235)—and was the son, 


Library, Manchester. 


of Thomas Whatley, gentleman,* of Wells 
in Somerset. His father was dead by 1711 
(Inner Temple, Admissions 1670 to 1750, 
p. 1308)} and probably had died long before 
this time for, as his son says elsewhere, “I 
have laid out a handsome younger Brother’s 
Provision, on giving my self the best of 
Educations at home and abroad ” ( ¢ Friendly 
Admonition,’ p. 79),{ a phrase that hints at 
lack of parental control. His school is 
not known, but he did not go to any 
of the universities, end later refers to 
the fact with the pardonable pride of one 
who au fond regrets his lost opportunity.§, 

In August, 1710, came fate in the person 
of Sir Peter King, later Lord Chancellor 
and at that time a bencher of the Inner 
Temple, Recorder of London, and M.P. 
(‘Short History,’ p. 1, ef. ‘A Letter to the 
L. and C.,’ p. 29). King took the young 
man under his protection,|| and on Feb. 11 
he was admitted a student of the Inner 
Temple (Inner Temple, tom. et pag. cit., 
‘Short History,’ p. 1). Whatley frankly relates 
that he had no liking for the law and that 
he was not studying for a_ livelihood 
(‘Friendly Admonition,’ p. vi, ‘Short His- 
tory,’ p. 2), but—a client by instinet—he 
followed the path smoothed for him by his 
rising patron and friend. 

In October, 1713, he wrote, but did not 
publish, ‘A Letter to a Bencher....’€ on 
the nature and end of being (‘ Judgment 
Signed,’ p. 39), which was only to see the 
light in pamphlet form in 1729.** Thismay 
be the clue to one reason for their relation- 
ship: King was interested in theological 
and cognate speculation and had made a 
name by his ‘ History of the Apostles Creed ’ 
and his ‘Enquiry into the Constitution.... 


* Robert Whatley sealed with an intaglio. 

+ The writer is indebted to the Treasurer of 
the Inner Temple for permission to view this 
entry. 

+ For tbe full titles of Whatley’s various pub- 
lished works cf. the course of this narrative. 
They will be cited throughout by such short 
descriptions as the above. 

§ “I have seen something else besides my 
Father’s House, a Grammar-School, and a College, 
and have employ’d my time in other Matters, 
than in merely conning over a System of Philo- 
sophy, or Divinity.” (‘ Impartial Review,’ p. 44.) 

|| Whatley much later describes -himself as 
“an old and highly favoured Friend, a known 
Dependant and Expectant of the Lord Chancellor” 
(‘ A letter to the L. & C.,’ pp. 17-18). 

q I.e. King. 

** Of this there is a copy in the John Rylands 
The writer does not know 
of one in the Bodleian or the British Museum, 
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of the Primitive Church’ (cf. Campbell, 
‘Lives of the Lord Chancellors,’ 4th 
edition, vol. vi. p. 59, and ‘Diary of Vis- 
count Percival,’ Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, 1920, vol. i. p. 112), while 
Whatley, on the evidence of a letter of 
July 22 end of Oct. 27, 1720 (‘N. & Q.,’ 
12 S. viii. 44-45, 63-65), and elsewhere 
(e.g., ‘Friendly Admonition,’ p. 135), was 
also inclined that way. 

On June 13, 1714, Whatley was called to 
the Bar (‘A Calendar of the Inner Temple 
Records,’ ‘ed. F. A. Inderwick, vol. iii. 
_ p. 437) by King’s favour, before his “stand- 
ing” or “ abilities ’’ allowed (‘Short His- 
tory,’ p. 2), and left the Temple (op. cit., 
ibidem). His disinclination for the prosecu- 
tion of alegal career, or other influences, now 
directed him to seek employment in the 
we service (‘Three Letters,’ p. 48), but 

is activities for the next five years are not 
disclosed. It was, however, in 1715 that he 
intervened in the Impeachment controversy 
with ‘A Letter to Thomas Burnett, Esq ; 
Occasion’d by his to the Earl of Halifax,’* 
and followed it with a sequel entitled ‘ Mr. 
Burnet’s Defence: or, More Reasons for 
an Impeachment. In Remarks on an In- 
famous and Trayterous Libel, lately pub- 
lished, entitled, A Letter to a Merry Young 
Gentleman. In a Second Letter to the 
Right Honourable the Earl cf Halifax.’ 
He is next heard of in 1720, when he com- 
mences a tour abroad which lasts urtil 
1723. After a considerable stay in the Low 
Countries (from June to October) he pro- 
ceeded to Hanover (‘N. & Q.,’ 12S. viii.43-—45 
and 63-66). The rest of his time was spent 
in Northern Germany, in the course of which 
he stayed at, among other places, Hamburg, 
Berlin, Wolfenbiittel, Dresden and Celle 
(‘Short History,’ p. 2, ‘Three Letters,’ 


* That is, if we accept the attribution of the 
Bodleian catalogue. The pamphlet is anonymous 
but ‘‘ By M" Whatley ”’ has been inscribed on it 
in a perhaps later hand. 

+ Anonymous, the text having the initials 
*“W. R.” at the end (p. 45). The attribution to 
Whatley is based on the advertisement on 
p. [56] of ‘ A Letter to the L. & C.’ (1742). As 

is there stated to be out of print, it is hardly 
likely that the publisher would have any interest 
in the false ascription of the product of a dead 
controversy. It appeared about a _ fortnight 
(‘“‘ Mr. Burnet’s Defence,’ p. [i]) after the publi-, 
cation of ‘ A letter To a Merry Young Gentleman 
Intituled Tho. Burnet, Esq.....’’ a reply to the 
latter’s ‘The Necessity of Impeaching the late 
Ministry. In a Letter to the Earl of Hallifax.’ 
Burnet himself was the later knight and justice 
of the Common Pleas. 


pp. xlvii-lix), knowing the best people* and: 
being offered employment in the Prussian. 
service. This he, relying on his patron,. 
refused (‘Judgment Signed,’ p. 11, ‘Short 
History,’ p. 3 and note, ‘Friendly Ad- 
monition,’ p. 79, ‘Letters and Applica- 
tions,’ p. 31). At the “beginning of ” 1723 
he returned, well equipped with foreign. 
tongues (King to Newcastle, Ockham, Apr. 3,. 
1724, B.M., Add. MSS. 32,687, folio 19), to 
his native land (‘Short History,’ p. 5), fell: 
ill and spent the remainder of the year- 
convalescing (op. cit., ibidem). 

Meanwhile, however, his smali fortune,. 
the capital of which he had expended on. 
his education and his travels, had dwindled 
away and it was becoming a matter of 
urgency for him to obtain adequate employ- 
ment. His illness, we are told (‘Short 
History,’ p. 5), prevented him from pro- 
secuting his search for the time being. It 
was probably about this time—or perhaps. 
on his return from Bath the next year— 
that he established himself in lodgings near- 
King’s seat at Ockham in Surrey (‘ Short: 
History,’ p. 9): these were doubtless at 
Shepperton, from which he dated the two- 
editions of his ‘A Letter to the Right’ 
Honourable The Lord Chief Justice King,. 
on his Lordship’s being Design’d a Peer,” 
for it is only some six miles away. It is: 
also likely that he was in receipt of financial’ 
assistance from this source (‘Short History,’ 
p- 45). A visit to the Hotwells near Bristol’ 
and also to Bath begat his ‘Characters at 
the Hot-Well, Bristol, in September, and at 
Bath, in October, 1723,’ which he dedicated 
to Beau Nash ‘From my Lodgings in the- 
Grove at Bath, Nov. 1, 1723,” a slight, 
rather pedestrian pamphlet, well meaning: 
but not witty. This he published the next 
year, most likely on his return in February 
(‘Short History,’ p. 5). 

An attempt made by King to place his: 
protégé with Newcastle, the new Seeretary 
of State, came to no result (letter from King 
to Newcastle, Ockham, Apr. 3, 1724, B.M., 
Add. MSS. 32,687, folio 19, printed on p. 6 
of the ‘Short History,’ <bid, p. 29) but “ be- 
fore the end ” of the same year rumours of 
King’s further promotion from the Chief 
Justiceship ¢f the Common Pleas spread 


* «|. .I never was drunk in my Life, no, not: 
tho’ I have,in the Course of my Life, liv’d in the 
best of Company 20 Months in Germany” 
(‘ Friendly Admonition,’ p. 67). [ 

+ In the second copy of this work preserved in 
the British Museum the conventional’ typo-- 
graphical name-blanks are filled in by hand. 


— 


| 


Sy 
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abrcad,* and Whatley was content for 
the time being to wait (‘Short History,’ 
p. 7). What could not a Chancellor do ? 

The new Moghul was prompt but not 
overwhelming. Coming out of the Royal 
presence on June 1, 1725,7 on receiving the 
seals, King found the faithful Whatley in 
an antechamber, said to him :— 

“* Mr. W + you must not be surprized that 
I don’t make you one of my Officers: I am 
engaged to provide for a friend of Mr. W-lp-le’s, 
who has promised to provide for one of mine, 
in lieu of it, which friend you are’’’ (‘Short His- 
tory,’ p. 8, cf. ‘ Three Letters,’ p. 2), 
and enjoined silence (‘Short History,’ p. 9). 
This alleged promise, carried out—says 
Whatley—on King’s part by the appoint- 
ment of a Mr. [William] Splice]r, a trustee 
to Walpole’s daughter-in-law and later a 
Master in Chancery, as Clerk of the Presenta- 
tions (op. cit., pp. 10, 15, 24, ‘A Letter 
to the L. and G.,’ pp. 26, 28, 3]. Haydn, 
‘The Book of Dignities,’ 1851, p. 240), was 
to become the curse of his life by reason of 
Walpole’s evasion of its terms, and we must 
now sketch the history of his vain attempt 
at satisfaction, remembering, however, like 
the author of ‘Nollekens and His Times’ 
in connexion with another pamphlet- 
war, that ‘“‘there are always two stories, at 
least, to be told in every dispute” (J. T. 
Smith, ‘ Nollekens and His Times,’ ed. 1920, 
vol. ii. p. 59), and that here we have but 
the assertions of the one side. 

The grateful disciple lost no time in 
publishing his ‘ Letter to the Right Honour- 
able The Lord-Chief-Justice King ’:{ he 
had already waited on Sir Robert Walpole, 
who acknowledged the bargain (‘Short 
History,’ p. 11, ‘Three Letters,’ p. 2). 
In October followed an audience at Chelsea 
(‘Short History,’ pp. 12-16), and the week 
before Christmas another conversation, in 


* In succession to the injudicious Macclesfield. 
King was by no means, however, the only candi- 
date (cf. Campbell, ‘Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors,’ 4th edition, vol. vi., p. 94). On the other 
hand, Whatley’s statement receives some con- 
firmation from a letter of Feb. 15, 1725, from 
J. Lekeux to the Hon. John Molesworth (Report 
on Manuscripts in Various Collections...:’ 
vol. viii., ‘Historical Manuscripts Commission,’ 
p. 385). Campbell, by the way, was unacquainted 
with the relations subsisting between Whatley 
and his patron (op. cit., vol. vi., p- 124, note c). 

+ King’s ‘Notes of Domestic and Foreign 
Affairs ’ apud the 7th Lord King’s ‘ The Life and 
Letters of John Locke....,’ ed. 1858, p. 436. 
Whatley’s name, as might be expected from the 
title, nowhere appears in this brief account. 

} The dedication is dated June 11, 1726. 


which the minister is said to have denied ! 
Whatley’s right for compensation vis-d-vis 
of Mr. Spicer’s appointment (‘Short His- 
tory,’ pp. 16-17), but this “little Ruffle ’’ 
was “soon accomodated ’’ (‘Letters and . 
Applications,’ p. iii, ef. ‘Three Letters,’ 
p. 48). By this time he was beeoming » 
impatient, and no doubt his financial: 
difficulties induced him on Feb. 27, 1726, to 
write to Walpole suggesting a monetary 
contribution until he should be provided: . 
with a place (‘Short History,’ pp. 17-22)... 
week after’? Walpole gave him 2001. 
‘as an Earnest of what I will continue to 
do for you, till I can provide for you in a. 
more settled manner to your liking” 
(‘Short History,’ p. 22, cf. ‘Three Letters,’ 
p- 4). In October another 1001. was flung 
to the suppliant (‘Short History,’ p. 23, . 
‘Three Letters,’ p. 4), and about this time 
King, we are assured, told him that he had ‘ 
been promised by Walpole to give Whatley 
““<«the Value of the place Mr. Sp—r had, till 
he had one given him in lieu of it’ ” (‘Short 
History,’ p. 23). Meanwhile the suecess 
of the ‘Letter to King’ was such that a . 
second edition appeared.* But no pay- 
ments were made the next year (‘Short 
History,’ p. 23), and the ministerial un- 
certainty consequent upon the King’s de- 
cease enabled the defence to parry Whatley’s - 
renewed offensive of the spring (op. cit.,.. 
ibidem, cf. ‘Three Letters,’ pp. 3-5). 

C. 8S. B. Buckianp. . 


(To be continued.) 


AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE 
ARCHIVES. 


(See ante, pp. 23, 45, 66, 83, 124, 146, 181.) - 
THE HaTHAWAYS OF SHOTTERY. 


An entry in the Court of Record for - 
Dee. 7, 1563, introduces us to John Shakes- 
speare’s friend Richard Hathaway of Shot- 
tery. It runs, Ricardus Hathaway queritur - 
versus Robertum Miles in placito debité - 
(“Richard Hathaway sues Robert Miles in 
plea of a debt’). Richard Hathaway alias 
Gardener was probably son of John Hatha- 
way, whom he succeeded as tenant of 
Hewlands Farm. John Hathaway occupied 
Hewlands and a toft and half-virgate of 


* The new dedication is dated Feb. 14, 1726. - 
It is this edition which appears—without biblio- 
graphical note—in the Somers Tracts.(2nd edition, . 
vol. xiii., pp. 766-765). 
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land called Hewlins, from 1543 to 1556, and 
probably he occupied them earlier than 
1543 and later than 1556. He may be 
identified with John Hathaway, one of the 
“able,” that is substantial, men of Shottery 
and an archer, in the muster-roll of 1536. 
How long he may have lived after 1556 we 
do not know, but he was buried, we may 
believe, before the beginning of the Burial 
Register in March, 1558. 

Richard Hathaway in December, 1563, 
chad three children living and two dead. 
“The dead were both named Richard, the 
living were Anne (Annes, Agnes: the three 
names were locally interchangeable), Bar- 
tholomew and Katharine. Anne and Bar- 
tholomew were born before March, 1558, 
the former shortly before Aug. 6, 1556. 
Katharine was baptized on Oct. 22, 1563. 
This winter (1563-4) or soon after, Richard 
Hathaway lost bis wife, and Anne (about 
eight years old) her mother. This wife and 
mother may have come from Temple 
Grafton, and may have been buried there. 

‘.Then, with three young children, Richard 
Hathaway married a second wife, Joan, 
who bore him five children. We know 
nothing but what is good of these Hathaways. 
They probably had a reputation for godliness. 
Anne became wife of William Shakespeare 
and resident at New Place. Her daughters 
. were named directly or indirectly after the 
scriptural heroines, Susanna and Judith. 
From the mother, we may believe, Susanna, 
at least, received her godly principles. 
Anne Hathaway's brother, Bartholomew, 
lived to be Churchwarden and owner of the 
farm of which his father had been tenant. 
Her nephew, Richard Hathaway, son of 
Bartholomew, was Churchwarden at the 
time of her husband’s, the Poet’s, death. 

But to return to Richard Hathaway’s 
suit of December, 1563. The defendant 
Robert Miles was a small brewer and yeo- 
man of Stratford, who had incurred on 
various occasions the penalties of his calling. 
He was fined for putting hops in his ale, 
selling unwholesome drink, failing to send 
for the Tasters to sample his brew, grinding 
other men’s malt and thus encroaching on 
the right of malsters, allowing his swine to 
wander in the streets and laying muck at 
Tinker’s Lane and near the Chapel. He 
failed to appear in answer to Hathaway’s 
charge, and the usual precept was issued 

. to distrain on Dec. 22. But he was sick 
‘and, as it proved, near his death. On 
* Jan. 24, 1564, he made his will, leaving his 
goods, valued at £9°5s. 10d., to his son 


William, and the two daughters of his 
second wife, widow Bennet Smithiman. 
He appointed as supervisors Roger Sadler 
(Head Alderman), and Williatn Bott (of 
New Place). Among his effects were belong- 
ings of the orphan children of Thomas Fille. 
These children had been entrusted to the 
care of himself and his wife, and one he had 
clothed and sent as an apprentice to London, 
An item in the boy’s account is “ Paid to 
John Shakespeare 15d."’—pessibly for a 
leather bag or gloves on the journey, 
Robert Miles was buried on Jan. 31: the 
inventory was made on Feb. 4, by William 
Bott and others, and his will was proved 
on May 15 before John Bretchgirdle in his 
peculiar court as Vicar. 

John Shakespeare made his account with 
John Taylor for 1562-3 on Jan. 10, 1564. 
We have the official copy in Symons’ hand- 
writing. Among the items is, ‘Paid to 
Shakespeare for a piece of timber, 3s.” 
John Shakespeare received his fee of 20s. 
At a Council meeting on Jan. 26, Symons 
notes in his minutes, “the Chamber is 
found in arrearage and is in debt unto 
John Shakespeare, £1 5s. 8d.”” From time 
to time the public-spirited Chamberlain 
advanced money for work in hand. 

I. Fripp. 


(To be continued.) 


ALDEBURGH. 


EXTRACTS FROM CHAMBERLAINS’ 
ACCOUNT-BOOK. 


1625-1649. 


(See ante, p. 163.) 

THE inhabitants of Aldeburgh are greatly 
alarmed at the frequent visits of the “* Dun- 
kirkers”’ at this time ; many ships and men 
have been captured, and in consequence 
great preparations are made to meet an 
expected landing. Gunpowder is purchased, 
and the “ Ordnance” and smaller guns and 
arms are duly prepared. 


16 PAYMENTS. 25 
1625—(continued). 
June. 

Item more to Willm Bardwell for wyne and 
bere on the first drift daye as appeare by 
his bill 00 09 00 

Itm to Robt Baldwin for Comunon wyne and 
breade sie .. 00 08 00 

Itm spent in Bere on men that did helpe out 
of the towne house wt the Cariages for 
the Ordinance te oF, . 000 

Itm geven to a poore woman to make them 


oe 


6 06 
0 04 
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15. 
~~ ‘to the Constables for the 3 tenths Png 
0 
fun to willm ‘Dennynton for his 
for Carying the money to woodbridg and 
for the Acquittance .. as 00.02 00 
15. 

Itm to for a bull for 

Marshes 02 00 00 
17. 

Itm to m™ John Bence jun ovseer for the 

puttinge out of a towne childe 02 13 04 
17. 

To M* John Bence for his Charges when he 
was Burgesse att the pliamt as — 
by his bill... Fe ee 18 14 08 
18. 

Itm to mr Osborne for the 
soldiers ae . 00 06 08 

24. 

Itm to mt Thomson towne clerke for this ar 
wages ae .- 03 00 00 

Itm to Thomas Incent for this quarters 
wages .. re 0 12 06 

Itm to Richard lilborne for this | qr 
wages .. 00 12 06 

Itm to Thomas Incent for ii jorneys to laiston 
to the wheele wrighte — his helpe in 
other Busines 00 01 00 

Itm spent in beare when wee tooke a dis- 
tresse for the towne.. ~~ ae 0 00 02 

25. 

Itm for nayles for the north mill .. 00 00 06 

Itm for daubinge for Felgates house.. 00 02 06 

Itm for a bull for the marshe «. 03 00 00 

Itm charges to fetch him home -- 00 01 06 
Jul 

Itm to a Scotch mrehannt 
london ‘ae 05 00 
3-4, 

Itm for caryinge tarr to goodings shopp 00 00 04 

5. 

Itm for worke in the Marshe .. -- 00 02 06 

Itm spent in bere on men to help to mount 
the ordinance -. 00 00 09 

9. 

Itm to Thomas Wolnaugh and his ptner his 
tombrell and horses to worke in the Marshe 
and for his horses to draw in the cariages 
from the smythes to the guns for the use 
of the trises and for both = helps to 
mount 5 Gunnes.. 00 07 06 

9. 

Itm to Mathewe Goodinge the smith for iron 
worke about the cariages of the guns and 
other worke for the towne as appeares by 
his bill 04 00 00 

10. 

Itm for whipping John hills .. -. 00 00 06 
12. 

Itm to willm lawrence for a barrell of 
oe ee -. 00 16 06 


23, 

Itm to mt Jobnson for his horse and man to 
drawe the Cariages of the guns from the 
north end to slautinge 5 thither and 2 poy 
the mkett 0 04 06° 

26. 

Itm geven a man that was taken by the 
dunkirks we . 00 02 00 

Itm to Thomas Walnaughe July ‘for his 
borses and Cart when hills was whipt 00 00 06° 


30. 
Itm to John Urvis for his ar wages due in 
August “a a a 00 14 00 


30. 
Itm to the wheele wheele wright for ii payre 
of wheels 02 04 00" 
Itm to him for eight exelitrees for the cariage s 
of the gunes at 1* 104 a pece and for his 
worke and ane of them to 
towne 00 16 00° 
Itm spent in beare on "the workmen and for 
00 00 Of 


oe oe . oe 


ean for three load of thatch for J che Tee 


sons howse .. 5 00° 
more for load for that howse 00 02 06: 
Itm to newson the Thatcher for layinge of 
y .. O21 01 00° 
August 1. 


Itm to my ptiner Mt Shipman his Charges 
for goinige to Mt Comissarics Court August 
viz horse hire and Charges then, he 
beinge Cited a distres for the towne 00 02 10° 
Itm to Y nicherd Lilborne for a poore mans 
supper and lodginge 0 00 06: 
Itm to the Constables for Caryinge whidley to 
the jayle .. . 00 07 06: 
2. 
Itm to Caryinge a barrell of tar from willm 
lawrences howse to the store howse 00 02 00% 


3. 
Itm to St H Glemhams man for bringing 


venison to the towne 0 06 004 


5. 
Itm to Willm Bardwell for wyne and dyett 
when the venison was spent as —— 


his bill 7 00° 


6. 

Itm to Thomas wolmaughe for drawinge 2 
Cariages and ii newe payer ef wheeles to 
Smythes from the north and from sae 
to the gunnes 0r.00> 

12. 

Itm Thomas Cooke for A newe gate and 
posts for the west side of the Churehe 
yard August .. 00 07 06: 

Itm to him for tryminge the stocks .. 00 00 04° 

Itm to John lowday for makinge eee 


Butchers stalls ze 0 06: 
Itm to John Hills for tarringe the 

Carriages -. 00 01 00" 
Itm for helpe to Carry tarr to the 

cariages .- 00 00 06- 
Itm for heetinge the stuff “att —, 

howses re 00 04° 
Itm bringinge of pords from ‘slatinge to 

under the cariages .. 00 00 06- 


Itm Spent in bere to help to lift the PP 
to putt bords under the wheeles .. 


00 00 06. 
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August 26. 
‘Item for a mop and use of a pitch pott 00 04 04 
‘Itm paid to Robt Baldwin for wyne and 

sugar when M" Segeant Angell was 
here .. 00 03 00 

September 7. 

‘Itm to Mathew Piggott for a pece for the 
beacon and for his worke and a =— 


‘Itm to Thomas mole for his and his mans 
00 O1 04 


-Itm for Caryinge Ropes tarr and other 
things ate 00 00 04 
‘Itm spent in bere for helpe .. .. 00 00 04 
‘itma for ould Ropes and for use of Ropes to 
furnishe barrell and to gett it upon the 
/Itra to Thomas Fiske sen" for a cover for the 
pitch barrell and ii sheaves for the crostree 
of the becon .. es a .. 00 01 04 
‘Itia for Rushes for the Towne hall .. 00 00 10 
Itm to Willm Bardwell for diett and wine on 
the eleccon daye .. 02 12: 
\Itm to Thomas Incent for ii jorney to St henry 
“Itm to Thomas Cheney for a Cragg of 
Itm for burying a drowned man... 00 00 06 
Tim to Willm Bardwell for dyett on the 
second drift Day .. 
‘Itm te John Richardson the Fen Reve 
for his wages 00 14 00 
‘Itm to him for halfe a dayes work in the 
00 


‘Itm for helpe to dryve the Cattell in the 
marshe 00 03 10 
16. 
/Itm for tryminge 14 Collyvers and Musketts 
of the townes as appeares by his bill 01 12 08 
‘Itm to Charles Warne for 3 newe stocks and 
7 scourers .. 00 09 03 


28. 
‘Itm to Thomas wolnoe for drawinge Caryags 
to the gunnes w? his horses -- 00 03 08 
Itm spent in bread and beare then .. 00 00 08 
‘Itm to a Soldier | oe 00 O01 00 


‘Itm to M John Bence for 1 C and 4 of 
wood .. 00 04 00 


29. 
‘Itm to Robt Pootie for keepinge the 
beacons ae 02 00 00 
‘Itm to M" Ripen back wehe he paid more than 
due upon his accompte .. 02 
*Itm p' for Cogges for the Milland Nailes 00 06 00 
‘Itm pd to Mt Cheney for the Comission of the 
Subsidies He 00 02 00 
‘Itm to him for his jorney to Ipswche 00 02 06 
‘Itm to him for p-clamacons and geven to 
two soldiers .. -- 00 02 
‘Itm_to Osborne for the mayned . 
soldiers 00 06 08 
item to%willm Bardwell for dyett & wyne 
when M- Revet was here att the ass subs 
and for wyne and dyett on Michaelmas 
daye .. 04 07 24 


Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


(To be continued.) 


AS Poert.—In the 
sketch in the ‘D.N.B.’ of this able horti- 


culturist and journalist there is no mention, 


of him as a writer of verse. The ‘D.N.B.’ 
only names a few of his writings “ among 
many other works,” and though he disowns 
the title of “ poet ’’ it is worth recording that 
he published a small volume entitled 
‘Summer Songs’ in 1852, a book which he 
says “will still be dear to me,” and thus 
joined the band of naturalist poets of the 
fellowship of Gilbert White. Though his 
verses may occasionally be carelessly strung 
together there is something pleasantly 
refreshing about them ; one section, as might 
be expected from what we know of the 
author, is fittingly headed ‘ Flower Songs.’ 
RUSSELL MaRKLAND. 


PopKins’s Pian.” (See 12 viii. 175). 
—Mr. Atrrep B. BEAVEN is justified in 
his belief that John McGregor, member for 
Glasgow, and governor of the Royal British 
Bank, was the original of Disraeli’s “* Pop- 
kins’? in his long-famous description of 
Popkins’s Plan ’’—not “ Pipkins’ Clan,” as 
by obvious error it is described at the 
reference given. It was on the third read- 
ing of the Corn Importation Bill for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws on May 15, 1846, 
that Disraeli (who had not spoken on the 
second reading) attacked Peel on the ground 
that 
“ faithful to the law of his being, he is going to 
pass a project which I believe it is a matter of 
notoriety is not of his own invention....After 
the day that the right honourable gentleman 
made his first exposition of his schemes, a gentle- 
man well known to the House, and learned in all 
the political secrets behind the scenes, met me 
and said, ‘ Well, what do you think of your 
chief’s plan?’ Not knowing exactly what to 
say, but taking up a phrase which has been much 
used in the House, I observed, ‘ Well, I suppose 
it is a great and comprehensive plan.’ ‘Oh! 
he replied, ‘ we know all about it; it was offered 
to us [the Whigs]. It is not his plan; it is 
Popkins’s plan.’ And is England to be governed 
by Popkins’s plan? Will the right honourable 
gentleman go to the country with it? Will he 
go with it to that ancient and famous England 
that once was governed by statesmen—by 
Burleighs and by Walsinghams ; by Bolingbrokes 
and by Walpoles ; by a Chatham and a Canning— 
will he go to it with this fantastic scheming of 
some presumptuous pedant ? ” . 

John McGregor was at that time Second 
Assistant Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
to which position he had been appointed by 
the Whigs on Jan. 24, 1840, in succession to 
the once well-known economist, Joseph 
Deacon Hume; and he held it until Aug. 6, 
1847, resigning because he had been returned 
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in the Liberal interest at the head of the poll 
for Glasgow on July 31. It is obvious that 
the “presumptuous pedant” resented the 
personal attack ; and on Mar. 10, 1848, there 
‘was something in the nature of an alterca- 
‘tion between Disraeli and himself in the 
House of Commons, in the course of a 
debate on the Income Tax. Disraeli started 
this by saying that he “should first notice 
the gentleman to whom I have already made 
an allusion, as it would seem he challenges me 
ito do so—I mean the honourable gentleman 
the member for Glasgow.” McGregor twice 
interrupted, but the speaker declined to be 
‘turned aside from a slashing attack on the 
one who “has actually formed the minds of 
Prime Ministers. He is confessedly and 
avowedly the author of the fatal measures of 
1845 and 1846.’ And, as long as this par- 
ticular controversy was actively continued, 
the last was not heard of ‘‘ Popkins’s Plan.” 


ALFRED ROBBINS. 


LANCASHIRE SETTLERS IN AMERICA.—In 
‘@ Lancashire Chancery suit of 1668, evidence 
was given that Robert Vause and William 
and Edward his sons were then living in 
New England. It is clear, from the case, 
that they had emigrated, their relatives 
living at Wavertree and Blackrod (Pal. of 
Lancaster Chancery Depositions, bundle 80). 

In a later case (1727) it was alleged that 
Capt. Edward (son of John) Barrow had 
about twenty-eight years previously settled 
in Virginia and there married. He died, 
and his son Edward, unknown in England, 
claimed some estate in Allithwaite in Cart- 
mel. They had kinsmen at Whitehaven. 
Rappahannock and co. Richmond are 
named as places of settlement (7bid., 
bundles 158, 159). J. BROWNBILL. 


Spit-Racks.—It is quite common to find 
above the mantelpiece in public-houses 
which date from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries two pieces of wood 
fixed to the wall, with more or less orna- 
mental notches cut in them, and sometimes 
slightly carved. Their distance apart is 
always in proportion to the width of the 
hearth above which they are fixed, but 
four feet apart may be taken as an average 
width. There is no question but that they 
served as a rack for the long steel spits 
upon which our wise forefathers skewered 
ag meat and roasted it before a great 
fire. 
Shufirey’s classic ‘ The English Fireplace.’ 


There is a brief reference to them in. 


The curious point is that without any 
exception they are called “ gun-racks,” not 
only by the licensees and frequenters of the 
public-houses, but even by the Historical 
Monuments Commissioners for Buckingham- 
shire (vol. ii. p. 327). In this last case (a 
private house of the sixteenth century) in par- 
ticular the brackets now retain only one of 
three notches, this as usual isone inch across 
at the narrowest part, and they are 55 inches 
apart, so that even if the muzzle of a gun 
could be lodged in one notch, the other 
would be too narrow for the most slender 
“grip” at the stock end, and the distance 
apart adds to the absurdity of assigning 
their use to the support of guns; to say 
nothing of the peculiarity of keeping two 
or three guns in every inn-kitchen. 

A search of a complete series of ‘N. & Q. 
fails to reveal any reference to spit-racks, 
and it would be most interesting to know 
whether any reader can explain the widely 
prevalent error as to their use. 

VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


Enp or Private BANK Notes.—Accord- 
ing to The Times of Feb. 10 the last bank 
issuing its own notes, viz., Messrs. Fox, 
Fowler & Co., has been amalgamated with 
Lloyd’s Bank, thus losing its privilege of 
issuing notes, to the amount of 6,5281. 
Apparently, the absorbed bank used to be 
called Fox Brothers, and later the Wellington 
Somerset Bank. It appears under both these 
names in The Post Office London Directory 
for 1845. In The Connoisseur of January, 
1903, vol. v. p. 34 et seq., is an article by 
Mr. Moberly Phillips on ‘ Bank Note Collect- 
ing’ in which are reduced facsimiles of 
Private Bank notes ranging in dates 1730— 
1826, and in amounts 1/.-80/. Although 
there is not a facsimile of a Fox Brothers 
Bank note there is one of a blank Tally Note 
worded as follows :— 

No. In consequence of the scarcity of Silver, 
this ticket is issued by Fox, Brothers, as a voucher 
for one shilling, in payment of wages. 

Persons in trade, and others are requested to 
take this ticket as money, and present the same 
for Casb, at Tonedale in sums not less than One 
Pound. Entd. 

(Perhaps Tonedale was the name of the 
house.) 

According to The Times :— 

“In 1844, when the Bank Act was passed, 
there were 207 private banks in England and 
Wales having the right to issue notes up to an 
aggregate amount of 5,153,4171.” 

According to the Directory, quoted above» 
the preface of which is dated Dec. 6, 1844> 
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there were 279 such banks with an aggregate 
issue of 8,648,864/. The powers of issue 
ranged from 1,503/. by the Helston Banking 
Co. to 356,9761. by Stuckey’s Banking Co. 
Rosert PierPornt. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


““NOTHING BUT THEIR EYES TO WEEP 
witu.’’—A supposed saying of Bismarck’s, 
that war must be waged in such fashion that 
nothing remains to the enemy population 
but their eyes to weep with, was quoted in 
good faith by English people during the war. 
It was shown in a German weekly publication 
Deutsche Politik, 1919, No. 44, pp. 545 f., 
that according to Moritz Busch (Tagebiicher, 
vol. i. pp. 179 f., under date Sept. 8, 1870), 
it was not Bismarck, but General Sheridan, 
who made the remark, & propos of the treat- 
ment of civilian combatants. His words, 
says Busch (whose German I here translate) 
were to this effect :— 

“The right strategy is to try to give the enemy 
hard knocks as far as the soldiers are concerned, 
but also to infiict so many hardships on the 
inhabitants of the country that they long for 
peace and press their government for it. Nothing 
must remain to the people but their eyes, to weep 
over the war with.” 

Sheridan was military attaché of the United 
States with the German army in 1870. 

My friend, Prof. Adolf Deissmann, recently 
in his Evangelischer Wochenbrief (third series, 
No. 40/46, p. 139) was able to trace the 
same form of words much farther back, 
viz., to a certain French volunteer named 
Joliclere, who wrote on Aug. 17, 1793: 
“We have left the inhabitants of this 
country [the Rhenish Palatinate] nothing 
but their eyes to weep with.” (I again 
translate the German, quoted from Gustav 
Landauer’s ‘Briefe aus der franzésischen 
Revolution,’ ii. 369.) 

The saying must surely be much older 
than that, and I shall be grateful to any 
reader of ‘N. & Q. who can furnish an 
earlier quotation. It may be the relic of 


some very ancient barbarism that Joliclere 
and Sheridan (or Busch ?) were repeating ; 
and who knows but that Bismarck after all 
did use the words on some occasion or other ? 
L. R. M. 
Birmingham University. 


Oup Inns.—Can any one give the name: 
of the owner, or manager, of The Dolphin, 
Dolphin Court, Ludgate Hill, London, im 
the year 1827 ? (Mrs.) C. STEPHEN, 

Wootton Cottage, Lincoln. 


“Te HAVEN UNDER THE HILL” appears. 
(1) in Tennyson’s ‘ Break, break, break’ :— 

The stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill. 
and (2) in Henry Newbolt’s ‘ Admirals All’ :. 
Admirals all, they said their say 
(The echoes are ringing still) ;: 
Admirals all, they went their way 
To the haven under the hill. 

A general meaning appears to be a shel-. 
tered harbour which in (2) becomes a figure 
for the peace of the grave. But has the 
phrase any special reference to any par- 
ticular haven and hill? I have conjectured,,. 
having regard to the context, Portsmouth 
Harbour overlooked by Portsdown Hill. 

T. HeNDERSON. 

Mapumulo, Natal. 


FOUNTAINS RUNNING WITH WINE.—Where: 
can one find any particulars about, or 
description of, the construction of fountains 
which were erected in London on festive: 
occasions and used to run with wine. 

W. W. WHITE.. 

61 Leyland Road, Lee, S.E.12. 


Lonpon Ercuines By JANE 
I have some etchings of views in the suburbs: 
of London, of quarto size, loose, in a light 
brown wrapper, uncut, with a title-page as: 
follows :— 

“* Picturesque Scenery Round London. No. II. 
Most respectfully dedicated to the Rev. Johm 
Grove Spurgeon, A.M. of Lowestoft (sic), Suffolk, 
by his obliged servant, Jane Smith, Teacher of 
Etching, London: Published as the Act directs 
Ocober 1, 1822, by Jane Smith, 22 Carmarthen. 
Street, near Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square.. 
Price Six Shillings.” 

On the back of this title-page is printed :— 

‘““This Number contains Six Etchings: Three 
of which are Topographical: viz. West Entrance 
of the Village of Haggerstone, near Shoreditch, 
as it appeared in 1794; White Lead Mills, near 
Islington taken from the Garden of the Rosemary 
Branch; the Original Garden Entrance to Bag- 
nigge Wells, established in 1680.” 

What were the titles of the others ? 

The small collection IT have seems to have: 
comprised or included others by her not 
named as above, and as the title-page I have 
quoted is No. 2 I am anxious to find out 
what others she may have published. In 
addition to those already given I have the 
following: ‘Paddington Canal’; ‘Near the 
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Red-House, Battersea’ (two views) ; ‘ Near 
Cock-Crow Heath, Surrey’; and ‘South 
View of Old Chalk Farm, allowed by tradi- 
tion to have been a country residence of 
Ben Jonson.’ Some of these obviously do 
not belong to Part IT. 

The etchings are exceedingly well done, 
have open letter titles and are printed on 
thick paper with wide uncut margins, water- 
marked 1815; they are very much after the 
style of John Thomas Smith, and one 
wonders whether the artist was a relative 
or pupil of that celebrated London topo- 
grapher and draftsman. 

I have come across some of these plates 
mostly used for extra-illustrating histories 
of London and suburbs, but have never seen 
a complete set of them, and I am sure any 
information as to the etchings or the etcher 
would be very welcome to many London 
collectors. The wrapper I have is perfectly 
plain, but on the front outside leaf is written 
in ink, in a feminine hand, “ Miss Smith’s 
Etchings, No. 2.” The plates are variously 
numbered, in pencil, at the right hand top 
corner, 30 to 38, but whether by the artist 
or @ former owner I cannot say. None of 
them has any imprint or signature. 

E. E. NeEwrTon. 

Hampstead,” Upminster, Essex. 


ABNEPOS.—Is there any known instance 
of this word being used for any less remote 
descendant than a grandchild’s grandson ? 
A testator leaves all his property to his 
abnepos by name, and dies at the age of 68. 
Tt seems to involve four persons marrying at 
the age of 16 or thereabout. A. T. M. 


Montr Cristo.—Was there an “ original ” 
of the Count of Monte Cristo who was 
Imprisoned in the Chateau D’If, or is the 
story entirely due to the imagination of 
Alex. Dumas, peére ? 

ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


Dr. Jonnson: Portrait 1x Epr- 
TION OF BoswELL.—The frontispiece to the 
third volume of Hill’s edition of Boswell’s 

Life of Johnson’ consists of a portrait, 
which is there described as a portrait 
of Johnson, by Reynolds; and the list of 
illustrations, in the first volume of the same 
edition, describes the portrait in the third 
volume in the same way. But no one can 
deny that the portrait in question is very 
unlike Johnson, and very like Goldsmith. 
Is there some mistake in Hill’s edition, and 
is the portrait really Goldsmith ? 

W. Scassiz. 


HELLIER.—Can any one tell me about 
Samuel Hellier of Rushock near Bromsgrove 
in Worcestershire. He came of age in 1757, 
and was son of Samuel Hellier who died in 
1752. A Samuel Hellier was High Sheriff 
of Worcestershire in 1760: was this he, and 
whom did he marry, and when die? His 
mother was Miss Huntback of Fetherston and 
Woodhouses in Staffordshire. Any details 
about her and her family I should be glad to 
learn. M.WynpHAm (Mrs. H. Wyndham). 

Queen’s Road, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 


ALEXANDER STOKOE married Ann Bunyon 
at St. Pancras, co. Middlesex, Dec. 2, 1809.: 
What is known of him or his family ? 
I have seen an eighteenth-century miniature 
of a lady described to me as being “ Miss 
Stokoe, a famous beauty.” 

F. Gorpon Roe. 

Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W.1. 


GERVASE DE Cornutt. (See 12 S. 
vii. 490.)\—Having received no answer to 
my query as above, may I re-state it a little 
more fully in the hope that even if this still 
does not evoke the information required, 
the new details may be of assistance to 
future inquirers ? 

Dr. Round has shown that Gervase was 
‘son of Roger nepos Huberti,” and obtained 
Chalk in Kent on his presumed death. 
Roger had had agrant of it about 1120 when 
Eudo ‘“Dapifer” its previous possessor 
died and Eudo had had it after Adam 
FitzHubert his brother, the Domesday 
holder. 

Query A.— Was Roger grandson of Hubert 
de Rie, the father of Adam and Eudo, and 
therefore nephew of their other brother 
Hubert FitzHubert de Rie, Castellan of 
Norwich ? 

But Gervase was not merely “son of 
Roger nepos Huberti,” he was closely con- 
nected with Hubert, King Stephen’s Cham- 
berlain, of whom he held lands and with 
whom and his son Richard de Anesty he 
made grants (v. Cat. Ancient Deeds, Pub. 
Ree. Office, passim) which point to @ near 
relationship. Now this Hubert the Cham- 
berlain and his heirs held the manor of 
Bracchinges (Bracksted) in Essex after 
Eudo “ Dapifer,’ which brings him into the 
Hubert de Rie descendance, but from his 
date he was hardly Roger’s uncle: he had 
however a father Hubert (or Herbert), 
Chamberlain to Henry I. 

Query B.—Was this Hubert or Herbert 
the (first) Chamberlain, uncle of Roger ? 
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If so his son’s and grandson’s connexion 
— Gervase son of Roger falls into natural 

es. 

The Herbert-Finches, Earls of Winchilsea, 
claim descent from him and if the above 
affiliation hold good it affords the earliest 
confirmation of the traditional descent of the 
Hoberds of Norfolk, Huberds of Essex and 
Huberds of Kent from a common ancestor. 

It poses one other conundrum. Who was 
this first Hubert the Chamberlain? The 
*D.N.B.’ says under FitzHerbert, little is 
certainly known of him, though he was 
father of the second Hubert Camerarius 
and of a “Saint ’’ and Archbishop of York, 
and is said to have married Emma, sister of 
King Stephen. 

Query C.—Was he son of Hubert, son, 
with Adam and Eudo, of Hubert de Rie ? 

In the De Rie pedigree this Hubert Fitz- 
Hubert, of Norwich, had two sons, Henry, 
died s.p. before 1162, and another Hubert, 
dead before 1158, who might be our (first) 
Chamberlain, and he had a son also Hubert 
who might have been our (second) Cham- 
berlain had not this Hubert died, as is said, 
without male issue, while the (second) 
Chamberlain left a son, Richard de Anesty 
and a line of successors. 

If the compiler of the De Rie pedigree 
did not know the De Anestys were ‘sons 
of Hubert,” he may have assumed without 
proof the failure of his male issue. 

If we identify Hubert or Herbert the 
Chamberlain of Henry I. with Hubert or 
Herbert the grandson of Hubert de Rie, we 
not only bring all the above-named within 
the circle of Eudo Dapifer’s’’ immediate 
family, but we have a fairly exact pedigree 
of the descendants of Hubert de Rie and 
of the ascendants of Gervase de Cornhill, 
which Kent genealogists would value. 

Percy Hupurp. 

124 Inverness Terrace, W. 


Rosert Dicxson.—I seek genealogical 
information regarding (1) Robert (born 
1794-6) the sixth son of Admiral William 
Dickson, of Sydenham House, Roxburgh, 
by his second wife Elizabeth, dau. of James 
Charteris, whom he married in 1786, and 
(2) Robert (born Jan. 21, 1790, at Edin- 
burgh), the fifth or sixth son of Samuel 
Dickson, builder and contractor of Edin- 
burgh, by his wife Agnes, youngest dau. of 
Thomas Baillie, millwright, on the Water of 
Leith. 

A Robert Dickson, an architect in Edin- 
burgh, whose family motto was ‘ Jortes 


fortuna juvat,” married Jean Lucas, sister 
of Dr. Lucas, an Edinburgh surgeon, and it 
is thought that he may have been either the 
one or the other of the two mentioned above, 
the former of whom has the same family 
motto. Robert Dickson had a numerous 
issue, including James Creighton Dickson, 
Richard Dickson, Robert Dickson, John 
Dickson, Alexander Dickson, and, I think, 
Joseph Dickson. One of the sons, Richard, 
I think, became a partner in the firm of 
James Thomson & Sons, Ltd., distillers, 
Leith. 

Any information will be esteemed. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39 Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


SHELLEY AND. Keats: BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
WantTEpD.—If any reader could give me a 
list of the titles of the papers or publications 
issued by the Shelley Society, I should be 
very grateful. I have understood that 
there were other and special publications of 
the Society beside the regular Proceedings. 

I should also be grateful for the titles of 
any good bibliography, or bibliographies, of 
John Keats, published since that included 
in W. M. Rossetti’s ‘ Life of Keats’ (1887). 
IT am anxious for particulars of Keatsiana 
and Keats’s first editions, rather than for 
literary criticism or appreciation. I am 
acquainted with E. de Sélincourt’s brief 
bibliography. 

Some time since I inquired in your columns 
for a list of the bibliographical writings of 
Mr. Thomas J. Wise. I should like to take 
this opportunity for thanking the writer 
of the Reply for the complete information 
furnished. E. G. ButrTrRick. 

307 Wilder Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Ricup. GAMWEL (CAMWEL), CLOCKMAKER. 
—TI have a green lacquer long case clock in 
my possession with the name “ Richd. 
Gamwel,” or perhaps ‘‘ Richd. Camwell,” 
engraved on either side of the figure VI. 
at the base of the dial. I should be grateful 
if any of your readers could supply par- 
ticulars as to date and place, or any other 
details likely to be of interest regarding the 
above-named maker. P. J. T. TEMPLER. 

The Bank House, Rutland Road, Skegness. 


Kriyeston Houser, KNIGHTSBRIDGE.—At 
what date was this house built ? Has it 
undergone any important structural altera- 
tion since first erected ? Does the present 
boundary wall stand in its ee position ? 
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anp “Cony Baas.’’—I have 
in my possession a diary of a Colour Sergeant 
of the 19th Foot, 1810-1837. He served in 
Ceylon during the rebellion there in 1817-18, 
and in connexion with his experiences the 
following passage occurs :— 


“We left Batticaloa and arrived at Mandore 
‘and the resting house without anything occurring 
of consequence, but this night we foolishly, to 
save ourselves trouble, did not take our comlies 
out of the cony bags, and in the night time it 
set in very wet and cold and we were nearly 
starved to death.” 


Can any one tell me the meaning of 
“comlies’’ and what exactly were “‘ cony 
bags?” M.L. Ferrrar, Major Retd. Pay. 

Torwood, Belfast. 


THE PLACE-NAME TOTLAND.—It has been 
supposed by those who study the nomen- 
lature of the Isle of Wight that the deriva- 
tion of this new watering-place’s name is 
unknown. Recently however a suggestion 
‘was made public that the meaning was 
“a look-out place,’ and that the first 
syllable is a form of an ancient verb, “ used 
in the thirteenth century,” “to tote” or 
“to watch.” As I have seen no comment 
on this note, and as the only form of “ tote” 
now generally known refers to carrying 
loads, I should be grateful for information 
as to what may only be a piece of clever 
guess-work. 


Huntine Sones: CoawortH Musters.— 
“Hunting Songs and Poems. Collected by 
John Chaworth Musters,” is the title of an 
undated and apparently privately published 
volume, with photo frontispiece showing the 
compiler amongst his hounds. He was the 
well-known sportsman and M.F.H., and 
died in 1887. Of the songs, &c., one has 
appended to it, ““L. C. Musters, 1872” ; 
another, “F. and L.C.M.”’; and a third 
“L. ©. M.”’; as indicating authors. The 
“D.N.B. in a notice of George Chaworth 
Musters (1841-1879), a younger brother of 
John, says : 

“His wife Herminia, daughter of George 
Williams of Sucre, Bolivia, was authoress of 
“A Book of Hunting Songs and Sport,’ London, 
1888 (Allibone).” 

Can I be informed if there are in fact two 
volumes of the same character, one of songs, 
&e., collected by John Chaworth Musters, 
and another attributable to the ‘‘ authoress ”’ 
of the ‘D.N.B.’? I should also be glad to 
‘know date of publication of the first described 
book. It seems not unlikely that some 
confusion has arisen as to the volume, or 
volumes. W.. BH; 


“Mark RuTHERFORD.’’—I should be glad 
of biographical details concerning Hale 
White (‘Mark Rutherford”), and of in- 
formation regarding other of his works than 
those recently published in cheap editions. 
Was he not the author of a book about the 
House of Commons ? A. K. CHIGNELL. 

Charterhouse, Hull. 


MaARrTEN, co. Sussex, descended from those 
of Aquitaine, 1386. Arms: a foil sa., on a 
chief indented gu. three escallops or. 

Wanted information about this family 
after that date in Sussex. A. E. MARTEN. 

64 Howbury Street, Bedford. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
Who wrote the following and where ? 
And still in the beautiful city the river of life 
is no duller 
Only a little strange as the eighth hour dreamily 
chimes 
In the city of friends and echoes ribbons and 
music and colour 
Lilac and blossoming chestnut, willows and 
whispering limes. 
The lines were part of a question in a London 
Matriculation examination. Apart from the 
satisfaction of tracing the lines after a long search 
it would be interesting to know how far they 
can be regarded as a fair question. B. 


Replies. 


CHURCHES OF ST. MICHAEL. 
(12 S. viii, 190.) 


I went to St. Alban’s one day in company 
with the Abbot of a Scottish Monastery in 
order to see the Sic sedebat monument of 
Francis Bacon in St. Michael’s Church. 
Arriving there by motor I remarked that I 
did not know where the said church stood. 
“Tt must be outside the old town,” said 
my companion. I asked what was the 
reason for that position. ‘‘ Because,” he 
replied, ‘‘the Archangel Michael is the 
guardian, and churches dedicated to him are 
usually at the gate or outside the walls of a 
town.” He cited Mont-Saint-Michel in Nor- 
mandy and St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall 
as instances in point, being guard-posts on 
the bounds of their respective realms. We 
found St. Michael’s Church on the west side 
of St. Albans, standing within the bounds 
of the vanished Roman Verulaneum. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Monreith. 
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Personally I am not aware of any tradition 
in England that churches dedicated to St. 
Michael should always be on high ground. 
But in my native county of Somerset, I know 
several which occupy that position—quite a 
third of the total number which bear the 
name of the saint. Everyone knows St. 
Michael’s on Glastonbury Tor, and Mine- 
head parish church. Then there are the 
churches at South Brent, Milverton, North 
Cadbury, Compton Martin, Templecombe 
and Penselwood. The churches at East 
Coker, Haselbury Plucknett, and Somerton 
might also be included for they are on 
knolls, if not actual hills. The parish church 
in the village in which I live—Pinhoe—is a 
striking example. It is upwards of a mile 
away and stands over 200 feet above the 
village street. The old church at Honiton 
stands some 500 feet above sea level, and, 
probably, 150 feet above the centre of the 
‘town. Another instance is the church at 
Brent Tor in Devon. This one is 1130 feet 
above sea level. These are just a few local 
cases which may be interesting. 

W. G. Witiis Watson. 

Pinhoe, Devon. 


Baedeker’s ‘Southern Italy’ (13th edn- 
1900), at p. 196 says :— 

* About 2 miles to the west of Manfredonia, 

on the road to Foggia, is the Cathedral of Santa 
Maria Maggiore di Siponto, a fine example of the 
Romanesque style, with a crypt....A road.... 
leads hence to (104 m.) Monte Santangelo 
(2655 ft.:....) with a picturesque castle, and a 
famous old sanctuary of San Michele, where a 
great festival is celebrated on 8th May. The 
chapel consists of a grotto to which 86 steps 
descend and where as the legend runs, St. Michael 
appeared to St. Laurentius, Archbishop of 
Sipontum, in 491.” 
Other authorities put the date 494 and others 
530-40. As to the dates of the apparition of 
St. Michael on St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, 
see 11 S. xii. 239. It was probably in the 
‘sixth century, and that on Mont Saint-Michel 
Brittany, was probably about 708. These 
reported apparitions no doubt eccount for 
the popular view that St. Michael ought to 
be honoured in high places. 

Mgr. Duchesne, ‘ Christian Worship’ 
(S.P.C.K. 1903), at p. 276, says :— 


‘The only angel of whom we find acommemo- 
ration before the ninth century is St. Michael. 
Festivals of this kind can be attributed only to 
the dedications of churches. This was the case, 
in fact, with the Byzantine festival of the 8th of 
November, relative to the Church of St. Michael 
in the baths of Arcadius ; also with the festival 
of the 8th of May, relative to the celebrated 
sanctuary of Monte Gargano, and with that of the 


29th of Septembergrelative to a church (destroyed 
long ago) in the suburbs of Rome at the sixth 
milestone on the Via Salaria. This festival of 
St. Michael is the only one of the kind which 
appears in the early Roman liturgical books.. 
It is found in an authority as early as the Leonihe 
Sacramentary, that is, of the sixth century... 
The Gallican books and calendars make no 
mention of a day especially assigned to the 
commemoration of St. Michael the archangel.” 

The 6th Lection in the 2nd Nocturn 
for May 8, after relating the starting of 
the cult of St. Michael on Monte Gargane, 
proceeds :— 

“Nec ita multo post Bonifacius Papa Romae 
in summo circo sancti Michaelis ecclesiam 
dedicavit tertio Kalendas Octobris.” 

“In summo circo” cannot refer to a 
church at the sixth milestone on the Via 
Salaria. It would seem more probable that 
it refers to the church of San Michele in 
Sassia near the Vatican: but in fact neither: 
of these churches was built on high ground: 
nor were any of the six churches dedicated 
to St. Michael in the Gity of London, parti- 
culars of which are given by Stow. 

Of the two modern Benedictine Abbeys. 


|in England dedicated to St. Michael, Farn- 


borough is at the top of a hill, and Belmont 
in the Wye valley close to the river, and of 
old parish churches I know of several dedi- 
cated to this saint in England equally low- 
lying. Still no doubt the late Mr. Francis: 
Bond is right in saying, (‘Dedication of 
English Churches’ (1914), at p. 36), that 
St. Michael is “especially the protector of 
high places.” He instances amongst others_ 
the Skelig Michel on the west coast of 
Treland, the chapel of St. Michel at Le Puy, 
on the stump of an old volcano, and his 
church on the summit of Brent Tor, in the 
middle of Dartmoor. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Not all churches of this dedication stand 
upon high ground. St. Michael’s, Ports- 
mouth, is probably not more than 10 ft. 
above sea level. St. Michael’s, Croydon, 1s 
in a low part of the town, though not quite: 
the lowest. St. Michael, Queenhithe, in the 
City was at the foot of the hill near the: 
riverside and St. Michael, Paternoster Royal, 
is but a little way up College Hill. 

WatterR E. GAWTHORP. 

16 Long Acre, W.C.2. 


Churches or chapels on hill tops were often: 
dedicated either to St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, or to St. Catherine of Alexandria. 
Well-known examples of the former are 
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Mont St. Michel, off the coast of Normandy, 
and St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall. 
Clitheroe Castle is erected on a mass of 
limestone rock that towers above the town, 
and the chapel in it was called St. Michael 
in the Castle, and was the parish church 
for all the forests within the Honour of 
Clitheroe. Examples of the latter are the 
Hermitage “super Montem de Chale in 
Insula Vecta in honore Sanctae Katerinae,”’ 
existing A.D. 1312, and the Oratory erected 
by Walter de Godeton on the same down a 
few years later, also dedicated to the same 
saint, which have given the name of St. 
Catherine to the down, and to the neighbour- 
ing Point, and to the powerful St. Catherine 
Lighthouse situate there, which is so well 
known to “all that go down to the sea in 
ships.’ There are also St. Catherine’s hill 
near Winchester, and St. Catherine’s hill 
near Christchurch, on the latter of which, 
according to tradition, the Priory Church 
should have been erected, but the founda- 
tions laid there several times were as often 
mysteriously removed to the present. site, 
until at last the builders were convinced it 
was the will of heaven that the building 
should be erected at Christchurch where it 
now stands. 

The reason for churches on hills being 
dedicated to St. Michael is that their exposed 
situation rendered them peculiarly liable to 
damage by storms and tempests, which our 
forefathers believed were caused by the 
devil—the Prince of the Power of the Air— 
and his attendant fiends. Hence it was 
specially appropriate that churches, so 
exposed, should be placed under the dedi- 
cation and protection of the Archangel St. 
Michael, who was regarded as the leader of 
the heavenly host and the great antagonist 
and conqueror of the Devil, and who is so 
frequently represented in ecclesiastical art 
as triumphing over Satan, represented as a 
dragon. St. Catherine is the patron saint 
of hills, because according to ecclesiastical 
legend, after her martyrdom, angels took 
her body to Mount Sinai and buried it there. 

Won. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Hounpreptx Psatm: VERsIons 
(12 8. vii. 405).—To the versions of the first 
line adduced by Mr. Anderson may be added 
that of Bishop Bedell (Dublin edition, 1827) : 

‘“Deanaidh fuam luatgaireae cum an Tighe- 
arna, a talam nile.” J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M.,’ Manchester. 


* Auster’? LAND TENURE (12 S. viii. 109,. 
192).—Astre in the forms. of haster, aster and 
ayster occurs in the Court Rolls of the Manor 
of Chatburn Worston and Pendleton (‘Court 
Rolls of the Honour of Clitheroe,’ edited by 
Dr. William Farrer). At a Halmote held. 
May 30, 1530, Jennet Cromock surrendered 
(inter alia) ten acres of oxgang land in 
Pendilton and one haster in Pendilton to the» 
use of her son Christopher Cromock. At @ 
Halmote held on Oct. 21, 1532, the latter 
(then called Christopher Crombock) sur-- 
rendered one “le aster’? and ten acres of 
oxgang land lying in Penhulton with the 
appurtenances to the use of Robert Sclatyer ; 
and at a Halmote held on July 16, 1548,. 
Robert Sclater surrendered a messuage 
called ‘le Ayster’ and ten acres of oxgang - 
land lying in Penhulton to the use of John 
Braddill. It is quite clear from the above - 
that asire, the word for hearth, is here used 
for the house itself, and it testifies to the- 
importance of the domestic hearth in early 
times when it was the centre and altar of 
the primitive family. Elton (‘Origins of 
English History’) arrives at the conclusion : 
that the oldest customs of inheritance in: 
England and Germany were, in their remote - 
beginnings, connected with a domestic 
religion, based upon the worship of ancestral 
spirits, of which the hearth-place was essen- 
tially the shrine and altar. The idea of the 
sacredness of the hearth is still retained in the: 
often expressed belief that you should never 
venture to poke the fire in another man’s: 
house till you have known him seven years. 
In many cases the spirits of departed 
ancestors were no doubt the originals of 
household ‘‘ boggarts.”” Well Hall in Clithe- 
roe was supposed to be haunted, and an old’ 
lady, whose family had occupied the house 
for several generations, told me, in all) 
sincerity, over thirty years ago, that her 
mother’s prandmother was on very friendly 
terms with the boggart, and that, in the- 
evening, when the hearth was swept, she - 
used to sit on one side of the fire, and 
the. boggart on the other, and they used’ 
to “camp” one another (that is, chat 
familiarly together). 

As Sir Laurence Gomme has pointed out, . 
possession of a homestead was the source. 
of all other rights in the ancient village - 
community. The cultivated land of the- 
village was held by the owners of the village 
houses. Hence auster-land” probably 
means the ancient cultivated land of a village’ 
or manor, the ownership of which was 
originally annexed to that of the ancient. 


| 
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village houses, in contradistinction to land 
which, at some more recent period, had been 
‘improved, or enclosed, from the waste. By 
‘the customs of many manors, new enclosures 
were held subject to different conditions 
from those governing the ancient cultivated 
lands. Wo. SELF-WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Do the notes at the latter reference throw 
any light on the place-name <Austerfield, 
borne by a small village or hamlet near 
_Bawtry ? B. 


“ DeaTH AS FRIEND”? (12 S. viii. 191).— 
Good Words for May, 1893 (vol. xxxiv., 
‘pp. 344, et seq.) contained an article by 
J. M. Gray, on the artist who produced the 
drawing entitled ‘Der Tod also Freund, 
from which I extract the following :— 


“* Alfred Rethel was born at Aix-la-Chapelle 
on May 15, 1816 the 4th son of an official of the 
‘French Government from Strasburg, who married 
the daughter of a prosperous tradesman, and 
started a chemical manufactory at Diepenbend 
House near Aix. Before he had attained his 
6th year he fell beneath the wheels of a passing 
waggon and his head was severely injured. His 
recovery was slow and gradual. At the age of 
13 he executed a design which procured his 
.admission to the Diisseldorf Academy. At the 
.age of 21 he went to Frankfort to study under 
Philip Veit, the painter of ‘The Heavenly Stranger’ 
’ which has been regarded as the prototype of 
Holman Hunt’s ‘ Light of the World.’ Kethel 
decorated the restored Council Chamber of Aix 
with frescoes, which he commenced in 18435. 
He was married in 1850. His health failed, and 
his mind became affected, and after a return from 
-a visit to Rome in 1852 his malady increased. 
He was placed in an asylum at Diisseldorf and 
died on December 1, 1859. In two of his works 
he deals with the power and presence of death. 
They delineate, in telling symbolism, two con- 
~trasted modes of the coming to mortality of the 
King of Terrors. 

“The first design ‘Death the Avenger’ was 
suggested by the appearance of the cholera at a 
masked ball in Paris in 1831. The story goes 
that this drawing so haunted the artist friends 
of Rethel to whom it was shown, that it mingled 
with their dreams, and that they could not rid 
themselves of its memory, and it was in expiation 
ar - produced the second design ‘ Death the 

riend.’ 


The writer of the article observes that on 
the technical side, the original woodcuts 
are not less remarkable than for their 
imaginative qualities. The method of draw- 

. ing is founded on that of Albert Diirer, upon 
the broad, firm, clear line-work which he 
employs in the subjects, which were after- 
wards produced in facsimile by his wood 
engravers. They show the keenest percep- 
Aion of the various objects to be portrayed 


and the simplest and most direct use of the 
line to express the forms, and in these 
respects: they afford valuable examples to 
the student. Not less remarkable are they 
in composition, in the dignified and monu- 
mental disposition of their masses, and in 
their telling and effective arrangements of 
light and shade. Both the technical excel- 
lence and the emotional power of these 
designs were recognized by Ruskin. In 
his ‘Elements of Drawing’ he places them 
in his list of things to be studied, and in his 
“Modern Painters’ he refers to ‘Death the 
Avenger’ and ‘Death the Friend’ as two 
inexpressibly noble and pathetic woodcut 
grotesques. Wa. SEeLr-WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


It may interest your correspondent to 
know that there is a stained-glass window 
copied from the print he describes in 
Hawsker Church near Whitby, Underneath 
is the couplet :— 

Be the day weary, be the day long 
At length it ringeth to evensong. 
Joun A. KNOWLES. 

23 Stonegate, York. 


‘Der Tod als Freund’ was one of a series 
of wood-engravings published by H. Biirk- 
ner at Dresden. The artist was Richard 
Julius Jungtow, who was born at Dresden 
on Sept. 12, 1828. I do not know when he 
died. The notice of him in the ‘ Allgemeines 
Kiinstler-Lexicon, by H. A. Miller and 
H. W. Singer (Frankfurt am M., 1896) runs 
as follows :— 

“Jungtow, Richard Julius, Holzschneider, 
geb. 12 Sept., 1828, in Dresden, Schuler von 
Biirkner. Er schnitt nach Zeichnungen von 
Rethel, Schnorr, Richter, &c.” 

This engraving was popular at Oxford 
and Cambridge in the nineties. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Royat British Bank (12 S. viii. 130, 
175).—The genesis of this ill-fated concern 
is thus given in Irving’s ‘Annals of our 
Time,’ 1848 :— 

‘““Nov. 22. Meeting at the London Tavern 
of speculators desirous of establishing a ‘ British 
Bank’ on the principle of the Scotch companies. 

So shortly before the failure of the Royal 
British Bank on Sept. 3, 1856, as January 24 
in that year, the Board of Trade had certi- 
fied an addition of 100,000/. to the capital. 
The trial of the Directors occupied thirteen 
days and a subsequent application by the 
convicted directors and officiels was refused. 


One director wes at the trial fined a shilling ; 


“4 
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and Serjeant Ballantine in his ‘ Experiences ’ 
-animadverts with some plainness thereon. 
‘The excitement attendant on the trial had 
‘been heightened by contemporary failures 
-of the Western Bank of Scotland, and of 
‘other banks in Liverpool, Northumberland 
‘and Durham, and at Wolverhampton ; 
-occasioning suspension of the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844. W. 


52ND REGIMENT oF Foor (12 S. viii. 191). 
-—It appears from Capt. Moorsom’s History 
of the 52nd that they returned home from 
America at the end of 1778. In 1779 they 
were stationed in “ South Britain,” in 1780 
they were encamped at Dartford, and in 
1781 they were encamped at Rye. In 
1782 they went to India. 

H. J. B. CLemMeEnts. 


Tn reply to E. G. T.’s query in your issue 
‘of the 5th, the 52nd was not quartered in 
‘Surrey in 1781-82. In 1781 the 52nd were 
in Kent, at Dartford, Rye, and camps in 
‘neighbourhood. In 1782 at Chatham. During 
these years they had Recruiting parties out 
all over England, and possibly in Surrey. 
ih February, 1783, the regiment went to 


_Pavun Marny (12 S. viii. 88, 136).—His 
‘designs at the Sévres China works were 
much appreciated by the Emperor Napo- 
leon III., who selected him to undertake sets 
for presentation to the Emperor of Russia, 
Emperor of Brazil, and the King of Prussia 
(first German Emperor of the Hohenzollern 
family). This was, of course, before the 
Franco-German war. Marny’s Sévres sets 
‘still fetch good prices at Paris auction-rooms, 
-and specimens of his skill in that branch of art 
‘are to be found in many country mansions in 
France. ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


CuLBin Sanps (12 8. viii. 190).—This 
‘tract, extending to nearly 10,000 acres, is 
Teputed to have been once the very garden 
of Moray, and, according to Boece, was 
buried in sand so long ago as a.p. 1100. 
Part of it, however, consisting of the barony 
of Culbin, continued in cultivation until it 
‘also was overwhelmed in 1670-95. An 
account of this calamity is given in Cham- 
bers 8 ‘Domestic Annals of Scotland,’ vol. iii 
pp. 119, 120. j In 1875 Mr. Hercules Linton 
of Dundee visited the place in order to 


‘examine some shell mounds or kitchen 
— and discovered the first relics of 

an occupation in the shape of manu- 
oar articles of bone, flint, bronze, iron, 
-&e. A paper which he read on the subject 


is printed in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. xii. pp. 543— 
546. A paper by Mr. Allan Mathewson 
upon the age of the settlements on Culbin will 
be found in vol. xiii. pp. 302-305, and 
numerous other papers dealing with the vast 
number of artifacts subsequently exhumed 
from these sandhills have been published 
in the later volumes of the Proceedings 
of the said Society. HerBerRtT MAXWELL. 


Monreith. 


The old barony of Culbin has been entirely 
obliterated owing to the sands of the shore 
having overwhelmed this once fertile tract 
of land. “I have wandered for hours,” 
says Hugh Miller in his ‘Sketch Book of 
Popular Geology,’ 1869, p. 13, 

“amid the sand-wastes of this ruined barony, 
and seen only a few stunted bushes of broom, 
and a few scattered tufts of withered bent, 
occupying, amid utter barrenness, the place of 


what, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
had been the richest fields of the rich province 
of Moray; and, where the winds had hollowed 
out the sand, I have detected, uncovered for a 
few yards breadth, portions of the buried furrows 
sorely dried into the consistence of sun-burned 
brick.” 

An account of Alexander Kinnaird’s 
petition to Parliament for exemption from 
the payment of Cess for his lands, two- 
thirds of which were then covered with sand, 
will be found in Chambers’s ‘Domestic 
Annals of Scotland,’ vol. iii. p. 119. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Army Bapaces (12 S. viii. 170).—I have 
abstracted the following information from 
various sources, and trust that it will be 
some little service to your correspondent. 

Chevrons for N.C.O.’s were first intro- 
duced by G. O. of July, 1802. Stars and 
crowns for commissioned officers have been 
in general use since 1855, when epaulettes 
were abolished in the army. Previously 
ranks were indicated as follows: Field 
officer, two epaulettes ; captain, one epaulette 
(right shoulder); subaltern, one epaulette 
(left shoulder). In addition the following 
badges were worn on each shoulder strap; 
colonel, crown and star ; lieutenant-colonel, 
crown ; major, star (by G. O. of Dec. 24, 1811). 

A chevron is one of the heraldic devices 
called ‘‘ Ordinaries,” and its military use is 
derived from heraldry. Probably the chev- 
rons of the City Marshal are taken from 
some heraldic device. 

The star worn in the army as a badge of 
rank resembles the star of the military Order 
of the Bath, which has three golden crowns 
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representing England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and the motto ‘ Tria juncta in uno.” 

Grose’s ‘Military Antiquities, vol. i., 
page 210, has the following :— 

“The Serjeant Major-General, sometimes de- 
nominated Serjeant Major of the camp or field, 
was what is now called Major-General, as Ser- 
jeant Major of a regiment formerly signified the 
officer now stiled Major.” 

A study of Grose’s ‘ Military Antiquities’ 
would probably provide much valuable 
additional information. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Hoek Cake (see under ‘‘ Poor Uncle Ned,” 
ante p. 94).—Mr. Ropert Prerpornt asks 
at the above reference ‘‘ What sort of bread 
or cake is or was hoe cake ?”’ The receipt 
for hoe-cake is found in most American 


cook-books. Mr. Rover, one of the more | 


prominent authors on the subject, gives the 
following rule :— 
HoE CAKE. 

Four cups white corn meal (American ‘“ Indian 
Corn ’’), one teaspoon salt ; boiling water. 

“Mix salt and meal, add boiling water to 
make a stiff batter. Moisten hands in cold water. 
Take a tablespoon of batter in your hand and 
press it into a thin round cake. If you have an 
open fire, have before it an oak plank, well 
heated. Place cake on the board in front of the 
fire. Bake on one side and turn and bake on the 
other until thoroughly done, about three-quarters 
of an hour. These can also be baked on a griddle 
on top of the fire. When done pull apart, butter 
and send to the table hot.” 

Hoe cake is a common substitute for 
bread throughout the Southern States, 
especially among the Negroes. 

Its name is derived from the fact that it 
was originally baked on a hoe instead of a 
plank or a griddle. M. 


BENJAMIN CaoycE Sowpon (12. S. 
viii. 168).—The personal name Sowdon or 
Sowton may be traced in various parts of 
Devon, such as, Broadclyst, Devonport, 
Exeter, Ilsington, Marldon and Whitstone 
(near Exeter). It is believed to be derived 
from the place-name Sowton, a parish near 
Exeter. After B. C. Sowdon’s time his 
College (Emmanuel) became patrons of the 
living of Whitstone, and there is in the 
college library a book containing MS. 
Records of the parish, including a pedigree 
of the Sowdon family, a person of that name 
having been a public benefactor. It would 
be interesting to know whether this pedigree 
throws any light on the parentage of B. C. 
Sowdon, who may have been of the Devon 
family although his father was residing at 
Rotterdam in 1773. 


TAVERN Sicns (12 viii. 170).—May- 
I suggest a few possible solutions of these- 


signs. 

Old Blade Bone.—I was once told a wild 
story of a man who was murdered, and his: 
skeleton buried in this neighbourhood. All’: 
that was found was his shoulder blade, and 
this led to the discovery of the crime, and’ 
the adoption of the sign. No dates or: 
details were available and it seems more 
probable that it was a sign connected with 
the butcher’s trade, either the original land- 
lord or his customers being connected with it. 

Sun in the Sands.—Is not this a variant 
of the setting or rising sun painted by the- 
original sign-painter over a seascape, and 
afterwards adopted to distinguish the house - 
from the many other Suns ? 

Flying Scud.—A_ vessel famous for fast 
sailing with small sail area in front of a gale. 
Perhaps adopted from some temporarily 
famous sailing yacht or privateer. 

Rose of Denmark.—Probably adopted on 
the marriage of Prince George of Denmark 
to Queen Anne, or of Queen Alexandra to 
the Prince of Wales. 

British Queen.—Refers I think to the 
famous British Queen strawberries, grown by 
Myatt the nursery man in Camberwell early 
in the nineteenth eentury and famous all 
over London. They had no local con- 
nexion with Old Street, but public-house- 
signs have sometimes an association with 
some local incident or celebrity or industry 
and sometimes have a metropolitan or a 
national origin. : 

These guesses may perhaps inspire other 
readers with better solutions. 

R. S. PENGELLY. 

Clapham. 


Irish Famity Histories (11 8. vii., viii, 
ix; 12 S. i. 446).—Coleclough : Pedigree and 
history of the C. family of Staffordshire and 
Wexford, by Beauchamp H. D. Colclough, 
MS. fol., 1879, in library of Royal Dublin 
Society. 

Fitzgerald : Pedigree, seventeenth eentury 
Sloane MS., 1429 f. 98b. 

Gillman : Searches into the history of the 
G. family... .4°, 1895. 

Tracy : Notes on, sixteenth century Sloane 
MS., 1301 f. 235 b. 

J. ARDAGH. 


Heratpic Arms Wantep (12 S. viii. 
152).—The arms, paly of six, az. and ar. om 
a bend gu. three cinquefoils or, are ascribed. 

| by Berry to Stradlyng. 


Frep R. GALE. 


fa 


‘other as necessity arose. 
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Curtis: Latarop: (12 S. 


-vili. 132).—1n 1802 Ann Lathrop of West- 


minster, was in Her Majesty’s employ. Her 
husband’s family owned Felton Hall, near 
Shrewsbury. ‘There is some account of the 
family in ‘A History of the Families of 
Skeet, Somerscales, Widdrington and others.’ 
Perhaps your correspondent would like to 
write to me direct, when I could give him 


. still further particulars. FRANCIS SKEET. 


Syon House, Angmering. 


(RoBERT) GASCOIGNE AND WALTHAM- 


“stow (12 S. viii. 130).—Gascoigne the poet, 


the subject of this inquiry, was named 
George, and not Robert, and the inquirer 
is further in error in referring to him as 
“this forgotten soldier and poet”’; for in 
the parish in which he made his home his 
name is still held in remembrance, and he is 
regarded as one of the famous gallery of 
Walthamstow worthies. Information con- 
cerning his work, with some details of his 
life, is, or was, communicated to the 
children in the elementary schools, and 


‘although his poems are probably but little 


read in the neighbourhood in which they 
were written yet I venture to assert his 
name is more widely known in Walthamstow 
than it is outside. 

The exact place of his ‘“‘poore house at 
Walthamstow in the Forest”? is unknown, 
but it is believed to have been in that 
portion of the parish known as Hale End. 

STEPHEN J. BaRws. 

Frating, Woodside Road, Woodford Wells. 


CowPER : PRONUNCIATION OF NAME (12 8. 
viii. 110, 179).—I am acquainted with a 
family descended from connexions of the 
poet’s family ; the son’s Christian name is 
spelt Cowper, and I am informed that the 
traditional pronunciation has always been 
something between Cowper and Cooper, but 
much nearer the latter, the first syllable being 
sounded in a@ way almost impossible to 


‘spell, like “cup pronounced somewhat 
broadly, not quite so long as in trooper.” 


RussELL MARKLAND. 
Dryersley, Link’s Gate, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea. 


BorrLe-SLIDERS : COASTERS (12 S. vii., 


‘471, 516; viii. 37, 53, 96)—Some thirty or 


forty years ago I dined at Corpus Christi 


College Cambridge, and after the dinner 


retired to an adjoining room where from 
end to end of a long table facing the fire 
was @ miniature railway the decanters 
being dragged along it from one end to the 
R. 


Str Rosert Bett or Beaupre (12 
vi. 39; vii. 178, 414, 475 ; viii. 175).—Capt. 
WILBERFORCE BELL may say, if he wishes, 
that the College of Arms Robert Bell was 
not the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, but 
he cannot suggest that a man admitted to the 
Inner Temple in 1571 could be described as 
being “of the Temple” in 1560. It is 
difficult to be at all sure, but I think that it 
would be possible at that period for a man 
to be ‘“‘of the Temple,’ and yet not a 
Member of either Inn and it is even more 
likely that he may have been admitted to the 
Middle Temple during the period for which 
the records are missing—1524 to 1551. 

C. E. A. BEDWELL. 

Middle Temple E.C. 


PuHarestos Disk (12 viii. 151).—Un- 
fortunately the inscription on this seems to 
be capable of more than one explanation ; 
see the two entirely different translations 
quoted by the Rev. James Baikie in ‘ The 
Sea-Kings of Crete, 2nd edn., p. 264 
(A, & C. Black, 1913). On these he remarks 
that 

“Professor Hempl maintains that the disk is 
the record of a dedication of oxen at a shrine 
in Phaestos, in atonement of a robbery perpe- 
trated by Cretan sea-rovers on some shrine of the 
great goddess in Asia Minor. Miss Stawell, on 
the other hand, believes that the disk is the 
matrix for casting a pair of cymbals, and that the 
inscription is the invocation which the wor- 
shippers had to chant to the goddess.”’ 

But perhaps the puzzle has been solved 
since the above appeared. The disk is 
described on p. 121 of Mr. Baikie’s book. 

G. H. Wuite. 

23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


GEORGE FRANK OF FRANKENAU (12 S. 
viii. 189)—Georg Frank von Frankenau 
(1643-1704) was a distinguished German 
physician. He was born at Naumburg and 
studied at Jena and Strassburg. In 1671 
he became Professor of Medicine at Heidel- 
berg and physician to the Elector Karl 
Ludwig. He was afterwards at Frankfurt, 
and then went to Wittenberg on the in- 
vitation of Johann Georg III., Elector of 
Saxony. Finally he settled in Denmark, 
where he was physician to the King and 
Queen. His son Georg Friedrich was 
Professor of Medicine at Copenhagen. The 
elder Frank von Frankenau was the author 
of numerous medical works, among them 
a treatise ‘De Morbo Q. Ennii poetae,’ 
which reminds one of the paper in which 
Mr. D’ Arey Power discussed Samuel Pepys’s 
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eye-trouble and shewed that he suffered 
from “ hypermetropia with some degree of ! 
astigmatism.” 

In 1679 Georg Frank edited the ‘De 

Medicina Magnetica’ of William Maxwell, 
whom Morhof calls a Scotch writer. He is 
not in the ‘D.N.B.’ : 
_ In an undated German catalogue of 
books on the History of Medicine that came 
to me ten years and more ago I find one of 
the items to be a large folio portrait of Georg 
Frank von Frankenau engraved by Johann 
Ulrich Kraus. It is described as “ schén” 
and ‘“selten.” There are also smaller en- 
gravings by Montalegre, Sysang, and Berning- 
roth. Epwarp BENSLY. 

Much Hadham, Hets. 

A PrRoverB ABOUT EATING CHERRIES 
(12 S. viii. 190)—I am not the happy 
possessor of an original ‘ Ray,’ but I have 
Bohn’s ‘Handbook of Proverbs’ which 
professes to embody it. This cries out for an 
index of, at least, the nouns embedded in 
the wise-sayings, and I have not been able 
to discover the dicton quoted by Mr. Wright. 
I have, however, found (p. 347) “‘ Eat peas 
with the king and cherries with the beggar ”’ 
which is delightfully cryptic and may be 
interesting and suggestive to your corre- 
spondent. 

Le Roue de Lancy (vol. ii. p. 193) gives a 
sixteenth century monition :— 

C’est folie de. manger cerises avec seigneurs 

Car ils prennent toujour les plus meures. 

That is common-sense and greedy. 

I wonder whether some archaic code of 
manners allowed great men to shy their 
cherry-stones at inferior regalers. Books of 
table etiquette published a few centuries 
back gave very special attention to dealings 
with fruit-stones. Sr. SwirHin. 


FOUNDLINGS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TuRY (12S. viii. 191).—Partly in consequence 
of a Parliamentary grant of 10,000/. in 
1755 or 6 to the Foundling Hospital, an oyer- 
whelming number of infants were sent up 
from all parts of the country, and the 
carriers made a fine harvest. Many grue- 
some stories are told of the way in which the 
unfortunate children met with their death 
on the road. 

Four years later the government withdrew 
the grant and the “massacre of the inno- 
cents’ ceased. 

In the registers of Egham, Surrey, there 
are entries of a like nature, but of earlier 
date, namely 1745-6-7. 

FREDERIC TURNER. 


“Cotty my Cow” (12 S. viii. 190). — 
According to the ‘ New English Dictionary’ 
colly, a Norse word, is a term of endearment 
for a cow. It is recorded in Arthur B.. 
Evans's ‘ Leicestershire Words, Phrases and! 
Proverbs’ (English Dialect Society, 1881),. 
and the only other quotation in the ‘ N.E.D,’ 
is from Tom D’Urfey’s ‘Pills to Purge 
Melancholy’ (1719): ‘‘Sawney shall ne’er- 
be my Colly, my Cow.” 

L. R. M. Srracwan, 


Birmingham University. 


The song of ‘ Colly my Cow’ will be found 
in Halliwell-Phillips’s ‘Nursery Rhymes of 
England’ (London, 1886), p. 86. It has 
twelve verses, and if your correspondent 
communicates with me I will send him a. 
transcript. It recounts the sale of a cow 
and the various prices offered by tradesmen,. 
and deplores the loss to the owner. A 
different version from that of Halliwell-. 
Phillips, commencing ‘‘My Billy Aroms,’ 
is current in the nurseries of Cornwall., Two. 
verses by way of introduction and a final 
verse are added to the version given in 
Evans’s ‘Old Ballads’ (London, 1810), 
vol. i, p. 268. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Epwarp Snape (12 8. viii. 169).—This- 
engraving of Edward Snape, who was. 
Sergeant farrier to the King, forms the- 
frontispiece to his ‘Treatise on Farriery,’. 
published in 1791. G. F. R. B. 


TuRNER Faminy (12 S. v. 94, 249).—In: 
regard to my queries at the above references,. 
I find that the Emanuel Turner, assistant- 
comptroller, cashier, and committee clerk 
to the Manchester Corporation from 1842 
to 1859, to whom I referred, was a son of- 
William Turner (born 1782) by his wife 
Ellen Wilson. He died Sept. 28, 1865, and‘ 
was buried in Wilmslow Parish churchyard,. 
having had issue, in addition to Emanuel,. 
sons—Solomon Samuel, John (died at 
Brooklyn House, Ruabon, Jan. 20, 1893,. 
aged 82 years, and buried at Overton,. 
Ellesmere, Salop), William, James, and 
Oswald (buried: at Wilmslow, 1905); and 
daughters—Elizabeth, Jane and Ellen. 

The first-named William Turner was: 
related to William Turner (born 1777, died 
at Mill Hill, near Blackburn, July 17, 1842) 
of Shrigley Park, co. Chester, and M.P. for 
Blackburn, who married his cousin, Jane 


(born 1772), daughter of William Turner, of” 


Martholme, by his wife Jane Mitchell. 
I am anxious to trace the exact con- 


nexion between William Turner and’ the~ 
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M.P.’s family, and should be glad if any 
correspondent could help me. Search has 
been made in London without success. 
Perhaps some Cheshire genealogist could 
supply the information required. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39 Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


A CoAcHMAN’s EprrapH (12 S. viii. 148, 
196).—On p. 267 of her ‘ Friends round the 
Wrekin,’ Lady C. Milnes Gaskell records an 
epitaph in somewhat similar style on a 
tombstone in Ludlow churchyard to one 
John Abingdon, who drove the Ludlow 
coach. The inscription runs thus :— 


His labour done, no more to town 

His onward course he bends, 

His team’s unshut, his whips laid up, 

And here his journey ends. 

Death locked his wheels and gave him rest, 
And never more to move, 

Till Christ shall call him with the blest 

To heavenly realms above. 


Ernest H. H. SHortinc. 
Broseley, Shropshire. 


YEW-TREES IN CHURCHYARDS (12 §&. 
viii. 195).—For the last service of the bow 
in war—at Leipsic in 1813—see 10 S. 
i, 225. R. B. 

Upton. 


AUTHORS WANTED.— 
(12 S. viii. 192.) 
2. The lines 
In the golden glade the chestnuts are fallen all, &c. 


are from the Poet Laureate’s ‘ North Wind in 
October’ (‘ Shorter Poems,’ v. 16). co. B 


Hotes on Books. 


The Life, Correspondence and Collections of Thomas 
Howard, Earlof Arundel. By Mary F.S. Hervey. 
(Cambridge University Press, 31. 3s. net.) 


A GREAT gentleman—if he is not at the same 
time a political or military leader, or a great 
genius—offers both a very attractive and a very 
difficult subject for biography. He affects his 
contemporaries not in their fortunes or their 
necessary external affairs, but in their outlook— 
in their estimate of themselves and of other men, 
and in their view of what are the summits of life, 
its most impressive occasions, its most desirable 
enjoyments, and the suitable behaviour of a 
person therein. All this—than which nothing in 
life while we live it is more real—vanishes away 
as it drops into the past. One may describe a 
great gentleman by his qualities—stateliness, say, 
honesty, courage and kindness—but his peculiar 
effect upon the world around him was too inti- 
mate to be caught in history ; and so we are left 
almost without the means of making his portrait 
live. He is apt to appear too solemn, too mag- 


nificent, too important a figure for the part he 


Played or the tasks he achieved, and while no one 


In the present’ is more secure of his dignity than 
he, no one, when he once belongs to the past, 
demands greater skill from his biographer, lest he 
should be forced over the perilous line between 
the sublime and the ridiculous. 

This life of that Earl of Arundel who was a 
close friend of the two first Stuarts, escapes the 
peril partly through the Earl’s rather numerous 
misfortunes and partly through the tact and 
thoroughness of the writer. Miss Hervey, whose 
services to the history of art it would be super- 
fluous to recount, died a year ago, just as the 
first proofs of this book were coming to her hands. 
It is the fruit of nine years of study, and of diligent 
research among sources, as well as of long labour 
in writing pursued, towards the end, in the teeth 
of illness and suffering. Although she has not 
been able altogether to overcome the difficulty 
mentioned above, or to give to her portrait much 
of the force of life, her sympathy and knowledge 
are so penetrative and so evident to the reader 
that she has done more even in this respect for 
the ‘“‘ Father of Vertu in England” than is 
accomplished in most easier biographies. 

Arundel’s life—alike in prosperity and ad-- 
versity—has the comeliness of a work of art. 
Cousin Pons,” and the lovers of vertu’’” 
whom he represents, amuse one with the ineon- 
gruity between themselves and the objects of 
their love. Incongruous in a different way are: 
such lovers of art as abounded among the princes 
of, say, Renaissance Italy where men’s lives were- 
as vicious and corrupt as their outward sur-. 
roundings were beautiful and finely ordered. 
But Arundel, in his person, in his character and 
in his course of life had all the dignity, grace and. 
severe charm of artistic work belonging to the: 
true, central tradition. 

He was the grandson of Thomas Howard, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk who was executed in 
1572 for his share in the Ridolfi plot, and son of 
ft hilip, Earl of Arundel, for many years and until 
his death a prisoner in the Tower on account of his 
adherence to the Roman Catholic religion and 
supposed sympathy with the enemies of Eliza- 
beth. Born in 1585 his youth was passed im 
comparative poverty and obscurity. The acces-. 
sion of James I. at length made it possible for- 
him to take his natural place at Court. 

The ducal title was never restored to him;- 
but he was appointed Earl Marshal; he and his : 
family occupied their hereditary station as. 
second only to royalty, and he played his proper - 
part in the ceremonial life of the Court, in the 
convoying of queens and princesses, and in 
acting as ambassador extraordinary. He passes 
through all with gravity and some touch of~ 
severity ; though his letters to his family reveal": 
a tender heart beneath his stern exterior. He. 
acquits himself well; but he never had the good. 
fortune of such an opportunity for showing quick 
wit and determination as was granted to his- 
wife in the Foscarini affair at Venice. Aletheia 
Talbot was grand-daughter of ‘* Bess of Hard- 
wick,”’ and very true rang the metal in her;on 
that occasion. It is a fine story. 

The most interesting chapter, so far as the 
famous collections are concerned; is that on the 
research in the Levant. Arundel had engaged 
the Rev. William Petty as his agent and the man. 
proved the most energetic, acute and successful 


of searchers.. The abortive negotiations for the- 
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sculptures of the Golden Gate of Constantinople, | though not absent—hardly receive their due, and 


for which Miss Hervey quotes a most interesting 
letter from Sir Thomas Koe. English Ambassador 
at the Porte to the Duke of Buckingham, illus- 
trate the eagerness of the pursuit of antiquities 
on the part of collectars. Arundel seems to 
have infected his whole family with his zeal. 
The arrival of his marbles from the East created 
a pretty scene of excitement among ail the 
dilettanti of England. 

The artists with whom he came into contact 
numbered Inigo Jones, Rubens and Van Dyck, 
and the sympathetic treatment of himself in the 
portraits by the two latter seems in itself an 
acknowledgment on their part of inner kinship 
between him and them. He was indeed the very 
sublimation of the temperament and_ intellect 
to which art at its best is addressed. 

The documents from which .the life is com- 
piled are quoted from in great but judiciously 
-ealculated abundance. The appendices to the 
book are important; they include the Arundel 
Inventory of 1655; extracts from  Vertue’s 
MSS. -concerning Holbein; the biography of 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel, by his son Lord 
Stafford, and the Ear!l’s will. 


The Teaching of English. By W. 8S. Tomkinson. 

(Clarendon Press, 6s. 6d. net.) 

In the Preface supplied to this book by Mr. 
Greening Lamborn there occurs a suggestive 
sentence : ‘‘ What Greek literature did for a few 
in the past,’’ he says, ‘‘ English literature must 
do for the many in the future.’ There is no 
development of educational practice and theory 
which we welcome with so much hope—with so 
deep a conviction of its being an advance in the 
one right direction-—as the fresh insistence on 
the importance of Literature. It is a cause that 
still needs stalwarts. 

On the one hand, in the domain of work, 
science confronts literature with formidable 
demands on the scholars’ time, and with the 
claim that it gives him the main part of his 
equipment for life. On the other, in the domain 
of recreation the cinematograph and the over- 
illustrated magazine tend directly towards 
weakening the special tastes and faculties upon 
which the enjovment of literature depends. And 
literature not loved is not operative. 

Mr. Tomkinson’s book displays most of the | 
qualities to which we must look for eventual | 
‘success. It has enthusiasm, ingenuity and 
insight as, well as considerable discrimination 
and the confidence which actual experience alone 
supplies. It should inspire teachers: and also 
guide them. One or two features we should: 
criticize. First, the whole plan seems to us 
calculated too exclusively for clever children, 
and also for teachers of .unusual sympathy, for 
these alone will be, able to modify these counsels 
so as to reach the dull scholar. Secondly, even 
for the clever we find some suggestions (such as 
-those on p. 215 and, generally, much of the 
.chapter on ‘ Appreciation’) somewhat too diffi- 
cult; and technique seems to us throughout 
slightly over-emphasized. In fact there is a, 


tendency to treat the whole subject from a. 
standpoint more suitable for students at a 
Training College than for the average school-, 
child. Prose construction and sequence of ideas— | 


Letters 


the excessive attention to isolated words and 
minor ornament sometimes betrays the writer 
into triviality. 


We are given some good pages on verse-writing 


as an exercise for children : but perhaps the best 
part of the book is that devoted to oral expression, 
and different speech exercises. 


and Papers, Foreign and Domestic. 
Henry VIII. Vol. I., Pts. 1, 2,3. Catalogued 
by J. S. Brewer. Second Edition, Revised 
and greatly enlarged by R. H. Brodie. (H.M. 
Stationery Office.) 


THE re-issue of this great collection of documents 
calls for the attention and the gratitude of 
students of the sixteenth century. The volume 
before us begins with the will of Henry VII. and 
carries us to the end of 1514 when, in pursuance 
of the policy initiated by Wolsey, the war with 
France had been followed by a French alliance, 
and by the marriage of the King’s sister to 
‘Louis XIL. of France. 


The importance of these 
documents for the history both of international 
and domestic politics, need not be laboured ; 
their interest as a record of personalities and 
manners. and as the depository of curious inci- 
dents, is inexhaustible. Moreover, with the 
sixteenth century we have the Records at their 
best from the student’s point of view, in the 
sense that they are sufliciently abundant to 
enable one clearly to follow the. development of 
causes and enterprises, and the sequence of 
events, and as yet are not so complicated and 
unwieldy as to force one upon narrow specializa- 
tion. 

Mr. Brodie furnishes a Preface devoted partly 
to explaining the improvements made in this 
second edition, partly to a sketch of the career of 
Wolsey, whom he relegates to his legendary origin 
of a butcher’s son. The evidence seems to make 
this probable, there being no reason why a man 
of this trade should not be fairly well-to-do. 

Mr. Brewer’s original preface is re-printed in 
Part 3. It remains a very sound and useful piece 
of work. <A discussion of this collection is hardly 
possible—nor is it needed. We have but to con- 
gratulate anew all who are concerned in the 


‘important national work of making the Records 


public. 


MNotices to Correspondents. 


EptrortaL communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. ; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13.Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address 0! 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. . : 

WHEN sending a letter to.be forwarded to 
another contributor. correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the ae 
the number of the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which th 
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‘NOTICE—TO BOOK LOVERS 
AND LITERARY MEN. 


BEST & CO. 


Bookbinding by Disabled a 


Under the personal direction of 


Major Clement Ingleby, R.A.F. 
EXCELLENT WORK. MODERATE CHARGES. 


Address— 
Red Lion House, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet ‘Street, | E. Cc. 


Binding 


VOL. VII. 
(July to December, 1920) 


‘Notes and Queries 


are now available. 
In green cloth, gold blocked. 
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